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was issued from the same press, but in 1524. Now the first printed 
edition of the " Storia " form did not appear till 1734 (there is a 
copy in the AA''hite collection). The Cleveland copy, therefore, 
appears to be earlier than any other dated Italian edition. (It may 
be added that Harvard and the Library of Congress possess no 
Italian edition earlier than the 18th century). 

Furthermore, Kuhn says that, though the mss. of the " Vita " 
call King Barachias " Alfanos," this name is found in none of the 
few editions to which he had access. It is used, however, in the 
White copy. 

Into the details of the text there has been no leisure to go; but 
on the surface the White copy appears to be the oldest dated Italian 
edition on record, and to be unknown to bibliographers. Perhaps 
some reader of Modern Language Notes will be able to throw further 
light upon it. 

Gordon W. Thayer. 

Cleveland Ptiilio Library. 
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Is there a Poetic View of the World? By C. H. Herford. The 
British Academy: Warton Lecture on English Poetry, vii. Prom 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vii (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1917). No one could expect Professor Herford to ask 
an idle question ; and when he may offer an answer to any question, 
he commands serious attention. Nor is Professor Herford the man 
to be misunderstood when he puts himself into relation with hack- 
neyed expressions, commonplace questioning, and the makeshifts of 
minds easily quieted by well-sounding generalizations. His is the 
type of mind that with philosophic eagerness and sincerity takes 
hold of old problems as formulas of universal processes of thought, 
or as expressions of universal experience and, therefore, of certain 
unalterable values. The chief propensity of another type of mind 
is to magnify the supervenient variations in the aspect of old 
problems. A mind of this type tends to disregard history and to 
over-estimate the effects of new conditions on perdurable principles. 
It is thus that adventitious ' schools ' in the arts emerge from time 
to time. With ephemera of this sort Professor Herford has nothing 
to do ; he is concerned with what in intellectual and emotional life 
is true to-day because it was true yesterday and will be true to- 
morrow. That a summary of this lecture (better named an essay 
or a treatise) must be helpful is the judgment of Professor Herford 
himself; he has, accordingly, supplied one, which shall be quoted 
in full, so that whatever comments may here be offered will be 
easily kept in proper relation to the whole argument. 
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" View of the World, or ' World-view,' defined. Distinction of 
religious and philosophical World-views. The present essay at- 
tempts to define and describe a poetic World-view. — I. Character of 
poetic experience. Types of belief about Man and Nature to which 
it predisposes. Though rarely detached from religious or philo- 
sophical presiunptions, it habitually modifies them, and the method 
here proposed is to study, in some salient examples, the character 
and direction of these modifications (p. 2). — II. (i) Modifications 
of religious World-views by the poetic inspirations of Personality 
and Love. Homer. Aeschylus. Dante (p. 6). — III. (ii) Modifi- 
cations of philosophical World-views: {a) Materialistic schools. 
Epicureanism and Lucretius (p. 14). — IV. (&) 'Objective ideal- 
isms.' Stoic pantheism and Vergil. Wordsworth. Shelley. Philo- 
sophic doctrine of ' Nature ' in Wordsworth, and in Goethe. Spi- 
noza and Goethe (p. 21). — ^V. (c) 'Subjective idealisms.' 'Mind' 
in the philosophers and in the poets of the age of Wordsworth. 
The poets subordinate (1) the rational to the emotional and imagi- 
native factors of soul: Wordsworth, Blake, Shelley, and (2) moral 
categories to a good ' beyond good and evil.' Of this poetic ethic 
the most vital constituent is Love; and Love, comprehensively un- 
derstood, will be an intrinsic element of every World-view won 
through poetic experience (p. 27)." 

In connection with the study of this essay, the reader will find 
no disadvantage in refreshing his knowledge of Mr. Balfour's dis- 
cussion of the aesthetic world-outlook (see Theism and Humanism, 
1915). The contemplative mind, it is argued, finds aesthetic con- 
tent (tho, according to mood and temperament, the ' assthetic con- 
templation ' may be of relatively low intensity) in science, history, 
and philosophy as well as in nature and works of art. This typical 
expression may be cited : " However people may differ about the 
benefits to be derived from aesthetic, all are agreed that the benefits 
are great." Mr. Balfour has no specifically professional relation to 
the subject; but he has, in high degree, the cultivated and logical 
mind and the power and felicity of expression that give to his 
various discourses, introductory and stimulating, acknowledged 
charm and value. On the contrary, Professor Herford is held to 
professional accountability; his essay will not be expected to be a 
parergon, a by-concernment of one primarily engaged in other 
provinces of thought. 

The question asked in the title of this essay is so universally 
answered affirmatively that, it will be agreed, the more exact form 
of the title, warranted by the argument of the essay, would be 
' What is the Poetic View of the World ? ' Clearly the universal 
assent is given not to Scaliger's pedagogic formula, poetam create 
instituimus, but to the creed poeia nascitur, which is of the same 
category as is the recognition of superior endowments for other 
arts, or for scientific research, or for philosophic speculation, etc. 
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Poetry is a supreme art, and in an inclusive sense " art is a species 
of thought, having its own dialectic, arriving by its own processes 
at its own conclusions, and through the language of its own forms 
made capable of communication " (Geoffrey Scott, The Archi- 
teckire of Humanism, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914, p. 248). To 
question, therefore, the possibility of a poetic view of life is to 
question the existence of the art of poetry; but it will never cease 
to be of highest importance to clarify and deepen one's sympathetic 
understanding of the poet's artistic and philosophic methods and 
purpose. At this point Professor Herford now offers valuable 
assistance. 

He acknowledges his debt to W. Dilthey {Das Wesen der Philo- 
sophic) for the distinction of a religious, philosophic, and poetic 
world-view ; and defines a Weltanschauung, " in its full scope," to 
be a dominating set of " ideas about life of quite distinct cate- 
gories." The two well distinguished types, the religious and the 
philosophic, are, however, not " mutually exclusive in substance and 
content " (p. 2) ; as for the third type, the poetic, it is here pro- 
posed "to examine whether any typical character or direction can 
be discovered in the modifications which the data of religious or 
philosophic beliefs and ideals have undergone in certain command- 
ing poet-natures" (p. 6). A partial view may be given of these 
two departments of the argument. 

Professor Herford would first consider poetry produced under 
conditions of a " religion still untouched by philosophic reflection," 
and ventures "to assert that the Homeric epics owe their present 
form neither to purely religious awe nor merely to conscious and 
deliberate artistry, but to a poetic apprehension of the world operat- 
ing upon the data of the savage cults and rituals, animism, totem- 
ism and magic " discoverable by gradual decipherment. To bor- 
row a figure from the allied arts, by contrapposto he twists ' Homer ' 
on his own axis, and finds his highest significance in a conversion of 
the best elements of an imperfect religion into a national bible, 
which " raised the status of man and the ideals of human achieve- 
ment." Surely the terms of this reasoning are too simple. The 
religion of the Greeks, by which man was " made at home in the 
world " (G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, 1916), was 
not in ' Homer ' devoid of definite philosophic elements. 

Coming to Dante, one enters a complex world with bold outlines 
drawn by an authoritatively established system of dogmas, a re- 
ligious world-view to which the poet conformed, but with a poetic 
difference. There was also a philosophic world-view, rioh in its 
elements of human appeal, and these are wrought into the poet's 
pattern of man's life and destiny. Dante speaks the language not 
of the theological dogmatist but " the language of the soul." He 
puts into words his soul- vision : ' I simply write down what Love 
within dictates' (p. 10). Purgatory becomes "a temporal colony 
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of heaven," where " love transforms punishment into glad piety " 
(J. B. Fletcher, Dante, Holt & Co., 1916). Dante aimed to find 
" the way of spiritual self-help with the aid of philosophy and 
theology." All the philosophically distinguished types of love are 
united in an all-governing principle : he is " the greatest of the 
poets of Love." 

Professor Herford's chapter on Lucretius is excellent. Here is 
an example of a poet interpreting a philosophic theory that is 
purely materialistic and on its face unpromising for poetic treat- 
ment. Epicurus had converted Democritus's theory into a " secular 
niouasticism, secure from fear," with its ears stopped toward poetry, 
and trampling religion under its foot. Altho Lucretius has 
" passages enough in his poem where poetic substance and decora- 
tive surface seem equally wanting, ... we can discern under much 
scholastic obstruction and irrelevance the outlines of a colossal 
epic of the universe, of which the protagonist is Man, and wanting 
neither in the heroic exultations nor in the tragic dooms, neither 
in the melancholy over what passes nor in the triumph over what 
endures, which go to the making of the greatest epic." Lucretius 
conquered " a new way in poetry." Of particular significance is 
his introduction of Venus, the great symbol which " rendered his 
vehement apprehension of the life of Nature with more veracity 
than that calculus of atomic movements which he was about to 
expound." So too the poet's feeling for the Earth as the mother 
of men is a noteworthy feature of the poem, by which the joys and 
sorrows of life are deepened. The supreme achievement is the 
poetic apprehension of a world-view not dreamed of by Democritus 
and Epicurus. 

Professor Herford's conciseness of expression, which allures one 
into direct quotation, has enabled him to bring within the compass 
of thirty-one pages the results of minute and prolonged study of 
various aspects of his subject. j. w. b. 



" The man of letters whom I should like to place in the front line 
of my generation in serious drift, influence, importance, and social 
insight was Matthew Arnold." This estimate of Lord Morley's 
must be taken into account by anyone who feels inclined to "be 
swayed by the current disparagement of Victorianism in general 
and of Arnold in particular. The type of mind that ridicules, 
patronizes, or ignores the last generation can never be sensitive to 
the worth of Arnold; nor can the critic who is belletristic and 
nothing else comprehend him. Fortunately Professor Stuart P. 
Sherman belongs to neither class; lacking these deficiencies and 
possessing to a notable degree the poise, the disinterested objectiv- 
ity, the sense for large issues that his subject demands, he has pro- 
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duced incomparably the best book on a theme fruitful with ideas 
that this age needs to ponder {Matthew Arnold: How to Know 
Him, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, igi?). "Timeliness" is not 
necessarily a word of commendation, for the opportune is fre- 
quently the ephemeral, but in this case it is the decisive merit of a 
work excellent alike for substance and style. With no trace of 
over-emphasis and by suggestions rather than overt statement Mr. 
Sherman brings the reader to realize that in the body of Arnold's 
ideas there are guidance and sustenance for those who seek them. 
Mr. Wells has told the world that England erred grievously when 
she " did not listen to Arnold," charmed he never so wisely. Is 
she listening now? Will America listen? His words are still of 
vital importance. In the field of education he has his part with 
those who, like Professor Shorey, are waging valiant war against 
the soi-disant science that is assaulting the humanities. In poli- 
tical thought he upholds the central position that essays to balance 
particular and collective tendencies and that without relaxing the 
reins of individual moral responsibility seeks to create a firm, 
broad-visioned, and humane State. For those — and how many 
there are ! — who feel, as did Arnold before he found his peace, that 

We are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night, 

amid the welter of speculation, the growth of concern in spiritu- 
alistic phenomena, the assaults upon orthodoxy, the quest of " in- 
visible kings," Arnold offers counsel and consolation ; and no part 
of Mr. Sherman's book is better worth while than that dealing 
with the writings on religion, a portion of Arnold's criticism that 
has generally been discussed with something of the flippancy with 
which Arnold himself, perhaps unwisely, hid the intense spiritual- 
mindedness in which it is steeped. But excelling all other claims 
to a hearing to-day is the note that sounds persistently through 
Arnold, the reminder that 

Man hath all which Nature hath, but more 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 

This lesson must be driven home. For even among those who hear 
the strident arguments of " efficiency " with disgust, the noise of 
bragging materialism tends to drown out the pleadings of the 
moral order. But Arnold's voice, the voice of what he represents, 
is sounding still, serene, but not unimpassioned, summoning the 
" saving remnant " (whose number must increase with the passage 
of years, else civilization is indeed lost) upward towards those 
things that are imperishable and hence divine. — Some such ideas 
will be suggested to every attentive reader of Mr. Sherman's book. 

s. c. c. 
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La conocida casa editorial Calleja, de Madrid, acaba de inaugu- 
rar la Segunda Serie de su Biblioteca. Esta dividida en tres 
gmpos. Porman el primero, Grupo A, llamado Antologias, las 
publicaciones de Pdginas escogidas de los mejores escritores. Los 
voliimenes que ban apareeido son de autores vivos : Azorin, Antonio 
Machado, Armando Palacio Valdes. Ellos mismos se ban encar- 
gado de la seleecion que va precedida de un Pr61ogo autobiografico 
y autocritico, y aeompaiiada de ligeros comentarios respeeto del 
libro a que perteneee el trozo escogido. Cuando se trate de paginas 
de autor fallecido se encargard de tales trabajos un escritor actual 
de primera fila. Eneabeza los voliimenes de este grupo un retrato 
del autor respectivo. Es realmente interesante conoeer la opinion 
de los autores acerea de sus produeciones y atrayente en extremo 
sorprender ciertos curiosos detalles sobre la gestaeion de la obra. 

Incliiyense en el Grupo B las obras de escritores contemporaneos. 
Han visto la luz Los Galeotes, de los hermanos Quintero, y La Pata 
de la Baposa, de E, Perez de Ayala. Constituyen el Grupo C los 
Clasicos. Se ban publicado El Libro de Buen A7nor y La Celestina. 
Se trata de unas ediciones de popularizacion, eon texto integro, 
depurado de acuerdo con los estudios mas recientes, y ortografia 
actual. Sumarias notas explicativas y un Prologo critico de firma 
autorizada. El Libro de Buen Amor (ed. Adolfo Reyes) trae un 
curioso piano del viaje del Arcipreste. 

La labor emprendida por la Casa Calleja es merecedora de sin- 
ceras alabanzas. Podra ayudar grandemente a la meritisima difu- 
sion de los Clasicos. Todos los esfuerzos en este sentido son dignos 
de elogio y ayuda. Una garantia de la correccion de las ediciones 
son las personas encargadas de esta tarea. La presentacion pulcra, 
como no es corriente en Espaiia en libros de tal precio. e. b. 



English Composition, by C. N. Greenough and P. W. Hersey 
(The Macmillan Co., 1917), is a carefully-made book, fresh, free 
from surplusage and formality, and practical. The authors en- 
deavor to minimize rules, particularly negative rules, and to follow- 
in the arrangement of their material the steps of the process of 
writing. The order of the parts of the book is, therefore. Gathering 
and Weighing Material, Kinds of Composition, Structure, Diction, 
Mechanics. Much of the text is in the second person, and one has 
at times the feeling that it is over-simplified, written down to a 
freshman level. The use of illustrations in teaching description 
heightens this impression. Yet the book is not juvenile. It empha- 
sizes, possibly too much, the literary aspects of college writing, and 
is so rich in allusions to contemporary literature as to be a helpful 
stimulus toward a mature taste in reading. j. c. f. 



